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and New South Wales had so strongly espoused the rival
causes of protection and free trade as to make any agree-
ment upon a uniform tariff impracticable.   The Colonies
could indeed agree that the Imperial Government had no
right to interfere with their freedom to allow to each other
differential terms, but,  beyond this, agreement was im-
possible.   Some ground seemed to be gained when at a
Conference in 1880, at which New South Wales, Victoria,
and South Australia were represented, a resolution was
passed in favour of a federal Council to deal with inter-
colonial matters.   A Bill for creating such a Council was
drafted and submitted to the adjourned Conference in
1881, at which seven Colonies were represented.   In the
memorandum accompanying the Bill it was affirmed that
while the time had not come for the construction of a
federal Constitution with a federal Parliament, the time
had come when a number of matters of much concern to
all the Colonies might be dealt with more effectually by
some federal authority than by the Colonies separately.
An organization, it was added, which would lead men to
think in the direction of federation, and accustom the
public mind to federal ideas, would be the best preparation
for the foundation of a federal government.   But even this
modest proposal of a Bill to prepare the way for the future
was lost; Victoria (probably because the proposal emanated
from New South Wales), Queensland, and New Zealand
voting against it, New South Wales, South Australia, and
Tasmania in its favour.   The Western Australian delegates
refrained from voting.
But, while apathy and mutual suspicion reigned when
purely domestic questions were at issue, with foreign inter-
ference threatened the Australian Colonies began to realize
that union was in a real sense strength. In 1883 there
came the rumour of German annexation of the North of
New Guinea. Queensland sought to force the hands of the
Home Government by taking possession of the whole island